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ABSTRACT 

This position document is introduced by a fact sheet 
that lists the numbers of homeless people and the appropriations for 
various programs that assist homeless people. The executive summary 
discusses: (1) the plight of homeless children; (2) the passage of 
the McKinney Homeless Assistance Amendments of 1990 by the U.S. 
Congress; (3) services authorized and funds appropriated by the 
McKinney Amendments; (4) constraints on states' ability to use 
McKinney funds; (5) concerns regarding the proposed presidential 
budget for 1992; and (6) the increase in the number of homeless 
children attending school between 1987 and 1989. The bulk of the 
document consists of case studies that describe the hardships and 
triumphs of children and their families as they respond to the trauma 
of homelessness. The stories also describe the efforts of school 
personnel to help homeless students succeed. Case studies of children 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Washington are presented. Each case study is followed by a 
description of the ways in which the state would like to broaden its 
efforts to respond to the educational needs of homeless children. An 
appendix presents the text of the McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Amendments of 1990. (BC) 
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1991 Fact Sheet 



Since the enactment of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act in 1987, sta c loc^^ 
edSn agencies have taken significant strides to ensure that homeless chUdrencnroU, attend, and 

Si S re enactment of the McKinney Act Amendments of 1990. the nation is on the 
Sd ofs7stantial changes that will increase the capacity of public schools to ptovide^e^^^^^ 
homeless children need to be successful in school. Our nation must be mindxul teyo^ ^ cl^^ 
homeless children need homes. However, to the extent thai we can meet Uie educational needs >f 
homeless children, we can ensure that homeless children do not become homeless adults. 

• Annual estimates of the number of homeless chUdrcn in America range from 310,000 to 1.6 miUion. 

. The U. S. Department of Education estimated that 273,000 school-age children experienced 
homelessness in 1989. 

• In 1989, 28 percent of homeless school-age children did not attend school. 

. As evidenced through the actions of many state and local education agencies, schools can play a 
significant role in nSjeting both the short- and long-terai needs of honjel^s students, providing an 
Snment that support their physical, emotional, and social px>wth. Examptes of si^h state and 
local actions include Sc provision of inservice training for school personnel; outreach efforts to 
SfyiSd eSome^s children and youth; the provision of counseling, tutonng. evaluation, and 
other (Srect services; and the coordination of community resources m response to the needs of 
homeless students. However, schools in many states continue to lack the resources to effectively 
ensure the school success of each homeless child. 

. Through the McKinney Homeless Assistance Amendments of 1990 (Public Law 101-645). Congf^ss 
expressed an intolerace of any bairier that prohibited the enrolUnent of homeless children and youth 
SrSffc, tSough this legislation. Congress acknowledged that the tine challenge was not smiply 
to enroll homeless children, but to promote their success in school. 

• Public Law 101-645 included an increase in tfie authorization for the Education for Homeless ChUdren 
and Youtii Program from $7.5 milUon to $50 million. The new authorization would aUow state 
education agencies to provide grants to local education agencies to provide the types of direct services 
needed to ensure the success of homeless students in pubhc schools. 

. The Fiscal Year 1991 appropriation for the Education for Homeless Children and Youth Program was 
only $7.2 million because the appropriation biU was passed prior to the enacttnent of die increased 
aSfetion. The low appropSStion means that states, in 1991, will have only token dollars to 
respond to the educational needs of homeless children. 

. The U. S. Department of Education awarded 17 grants to state and local education agencies from die 
Fiscal Year 1990 Exemplary Grants Program. Due to major structural changes in the new 
reauthorization biU, education projects in such states as North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington are threatened with termination. 

. The new authorization requires tiiat local education agencies spend 50 percent of each grant on tutoring 
iid remedial education services. As a result, many school districts will not be able to adequately use 
funds to provide necessary services to ensure that homeless children and yputii can even get to school. 
The ari)icrary detennination of die disttibution of funds may become a bamer to using die funds to best 
meet die needs of local homeless students. 
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Mission Statement 



The National Association of State Coordinators for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth 
(hereinafter referred to as the Association) is an association of state coordinators with responsibility 
for implementing Subtitle VU-B of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act related to 
the education of homeless children and youth. Membership is composed of state cooidinators of 
projects for homeless children and youth in the fifty states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
Amencan Samoa, Guam, Northern Mariana Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

Since each child is a valuable resource, capable of learning and contributing positively to society, 
the Association has defined its mission as follows: 

Ifie 9\[ati(maC ^sociation of State Coordinators for tfie 
"Education ofiKomeUss CfiiCdren andO^outh believes tHat in 
eack state and territory coordinated efforts must be 
implemented to ensure that children and youth residing in 
temporary living situations receive equal access (equity) to 
appropriate educational semces, zuhile maintaining 
continuity and quality in instructional and non-instructiond 
programming (e;(fellence), ^furthermore, the J^sociation 
believes that strategies for effective instruction, 
comprehensive pupil services, and research must be 
developed, conducted, and disseminated. 

The Association's mission is based on a belief in and a recognition of the importance of education 
as a force in abating the personal and social costs of poor and homeless children and youth. 
Furthermore, there is a recognition of our individual and collective responsibility to effect systemic 
changes which result in prevention and act as a deterrent over time. 

The Association's positions emerge from these beliefs. Sustained effort to effect access, optimal 
achievement, and excellence for each homeless child and youth has become our individual and 
collective resolve. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



/ Ul^^oing to schooC I can (cam. 3ust 'cause you're Homeless 
don't mean you're hopeless, 

Jos6. Age 12 

?m <Sn tnTi ^^0 000 The U S. Department of Education estimated that 273.000 scnooi age 
310,000 to l,bOO,uou. *^*^7oio Recause of OUT nation's lack of low-income housing 

temporary settings not suitable for regular human habitation. 

hope of a better future for themselves and theu- famines. 
Public Education Can Make a Difference 

BevondaUelse homeless chiUlren need homes. However, to the extent that the nation c^^ 

S^S^ <rfhlete^ eSiW^ and you&. providing an enviromnent that suppom theT 
physical, social, and emotional growtii. 

Over tiic oast tiircc years, state departments of education have used McKinncy Act rcsouicw to 

G^ma. Kansas. MiryUwd. Massachusetts. Mississippi. Nevwia, New 
u^^^^itt^^m^^"^ counseling, aansportation. tutoring, evaluation and othatoct 

SSS. nuS^wSL. Montana. Nebraska. New Jtarsey. North C^^OhW;^^* 
)aSSSiJ^iTa^SiA and Washington, have made extensive eOirts to improwtbc 
JSS^Sh^ ^S^^Sis^^S^ community agencies in response to the needs of 

^cEmge the fives A thousands of homeless children and youth. 



ctocuDKnuition r^^^ by A™ " other 

because they have health nMrt?A=M.~ fiJ^^ ?°' transportation to school, or 

Congress Passes McKinney Amendments of 1990 

cS!?'' teem^o? r^'rn" '"""^ '"P'^rj "'"'"i"" of An^rica's homeless 
AZS^l'S^fSfl^pl i^^^ «°«»'«»^ Assistance 

sim'S?SrJiZ^slXTJ;^o"&-^^^^^^ - not 

appropriate public education. ^ homeless children to a free and 



Direct Services Authorized 



s'Ju'detSS^^^ l^f °f PT^-g direct semces to homeless 

in school. HoLv^r hoS?s st^^^^^^^^^^ ^^t! l""* ^^^^'^ be successful 

increase the likehlSid o?5 e^ suc^^^^^^ support services to 

in some school districts. fteSv stLte^w^r^^ nnt o«f "^^f available or adequate 

services (beyond pi^t proS T^^^ Sinn/« T ^° ""^ McKinney funds for dirict 

the Act can be usS to S£\nm^^lfX^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ that funds fix)m 

of homeless students Kst^crs^^k ^^^^^ 'T^"" ^^^i^'^^^^ to the needs 
school programs, tutoring proSs refSiS ZJt^J'^ A^ ^° ^T"*^, before-school and after- 
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Unfortunately, there are several barriers that may prevent states from providing the level of 
assistance to homeless children described in the new legislation. Some of those barriers are within 
the language of the new Act itself. Some of those barriers are related to the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1991. Still others are related to the potential changes in the program suggested by F^sident 
Bush's proposed budget for fiscal year 1992. 



Constraints on Authorized Activities 

Even though Public Law 101-645 provides substantial remedies for the problems of the original 
McKinney legislation, there are issues that are likely to constrain state responses to the needs of 
homeless children. Section 723(b)(1) of the Act requires that not less than 50 percent of local 
education agency grants be used to provide tutoring, remedial education services, or other 
educational services to honaeless children and youth. Similarly, Section 723(b)(2) requires that not 
less than 35 nor more than 50 percent of local education agency grants be used to provide related 
services. These restrictions may inhibit the ability of some school districts to use funds from the 
Act to best meet the needs of local homeless children. 

For instance, a district may have a tutoring program that homeless children may attend. As might 
frequen Jy be the case, homeless students may not have access to transportation to and from the 
tutoring program. SiKh a district would not be able to seek a grant from Section 723 of the 
McKinney Act that only sought funds to provide the necessary transportation services. Because 
transportation is a related service, not more than 50 percent of the school district's grant could be 
directed towards this need. In such cases, the arbitrary determination of the distribution of funds 
may become a barrier to using the funds to best meet the needs of local homeless students. 



Appropriation Preceded Authorization 

Despite the aforementioned problems, the McKinney Amendments of 1990 encouraged the hope 
that this nation would take bold and positive steps to address the learning needs of homeless 
children and youth. However, the reauthorization bill was signed into law after the appropriation 
i rooess for fiscal year 1991 was completed. Although Congress raised the authorization to $50 
million in recognition of the importance of appropriately addressing the needs of homeless 
students, the appropriation had to be based on the amounts authorized at the time the appropriation 
bill was developed. Thus, based on the previous authorization. Congress was only able to 
appropriate $7.2 million for fiscal year 1991. 

The low appropriation will effectively thwart the efforts of state coordinators to realize the potential 
of the new authorization. Nineteen states and the District of Columbia will continue to receive only 
$50,000 for the entire Subtitle Vn-B program. Most other states will only receive token amounts 
of new dollars for addressing the duwt service needs of homeless students. The low appropriation 
is even more troublesome for those states who, in fiscal year 1990, received exemplary program 
grants. The new authorization eliminated tlie exemplary program grants based on the assumption 
that the significantly increased authorization for the state grants would result in imp- /ed state 
capacity to provide local grants for direct service needs. Without an appropriation to match the 
authorized funding level, several states will actually have diminished capacity in fiscal year 1991. 
Projects in states such as Massachusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington 
are threatened with termination. 
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President's 1992 Budget 

Even more ominous than the fiscal year 1991 budget, serious concerns exist regarding the 
proposed Presidential 1992 Budget for the education of homeless children and youth. Under this 
budget, all funds previously allocated to the U. S. Department of Education under the McKiimey 
Hooieless Assistance Act for the education of homeless children and homeless adults would be 
zeroed out and moved to the SAFAH (Supplemental Assistance for Facilities to Assist the 
Homeless) account under the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). This 
account would also include money for programs previously financed by the Department of Health 
and Human Services and the Department of Labor. A total of $52 million has been budgeted for 
these combined programs. This represents an $8.8 million cut in the combined current service 
level of these programs and an $80.2 million cut from the total authorization level of these 
programs. 

If passed, the President's proposed budget could dramatically decrease the likelihood that 
America's homeless children continue to enroll, attend, and achieve success in public schools. 
Administrative problems, such as matching grant requirements, could decrease the likelihood that 
school districts or state education agencies would be able to access McKinney funds. Worse yet, 
the President's budget relieves pubbc education of the responsibility for educating homeless 
children. With the McKinney Amendments of 1990, Congress clearly expressed the agenda that 
state departments of education assume re^nsibility for breaking down the barriers that prevent 
the enrollment, attendance, and success of homeless children in public schools: a respoasibility 
that HUD has little capacity to assume. Unless HUD should develop such a capacity (which 
would be unnecessarily duplicative), the McKinney Amendments of 1990 would become a paper 
tiger and an unfilled promise to America's homeless children and youth. 



Reason for Hope 

In 1987, the Child Welfare League of America reported that approximately 43 percent of America's 
homeless children did not attend school. Two years later, the U. S. Department of Education 
estimated that 28 percent of America's homeless children did not attend school. With few 
resources and a weak legisUtive mandate, state departments of education have begun to make a 
difference. Today, with the promise of greater resources and a much stronger reauthorization, 
theiv is substantial reason to believe that state departments of education, in cooperation with school 
districts and social service agencies, can continue to make an important difference in the lives of 
homeless children and youth. 

The nation has reason to be hopeful, but there is not reason to be satisfied. Too much is lost each 
time a homeless child is denied access to schooling because of difficulty meeting bureaucratic 
requirements. Too much is lost each time a homeless youth drops out of school because Uiere are 
not adequate resources to attend to his physical, social, or emotional needs. Too much is lost each 
time a homeless child decides that pertiaps school is not a place where she can be accepted and 
successful The costs of promoting tiie education of homeless children are far less than tiie costs 
suffered by our nation's economic, political, and social systems each time a homeless child gives 
up. By addressing the aforementioned concerns, we can continue to move f(»ward, ensuring each 
homeless child the hope that comes with a free and appropriate public education. 
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Case Studies Highlight Current Successes and Future Potential 

As the stories in this ixjport iUustrcte, there is good reason for hope. Despite aU the traumas 
associated with homelessness, homeless children can succeed in school. This document consists 
^!!! ^^u^ ab(jit honwlew stu^^ in over a dozen sutes. The stories describe the haidships 
and tnumphs of chUAen and their families as they responded to the trauma of homelessness. The 
stones also descnbe how the efforts of pubUc school personnel have helped generate pcreonal 
successes for homeless students. FbUowing each case study is a brief description of Sc ways in 
which the parttcular state would like to broaden its efforts to better respond to the education^ needs 
ofhomeless children and youth. 

None of the success stories listed here are accidents. Success was generated by caring well- 
trauied teachws, administrators, support personnel, and volunteers who had access to needed 
resources, and who were unfettered by archaic regulations and policies. 

America has the capacity to generate so much more hope. For every success sloiy listed in this 
document, there are thousands more waiting to be told if only our nation expresses such a will. 
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" JefTs St^ry" 



Jeff is a sixteen-year-old eighth grade student who has found a haven in a fmanciaUy sw»gglM;g 
homeless educational program within an Arkansas community. Dunng an mterview witft Jeff, 
Se^S^Z^ ii^po^^ the homeless program had become in his life. He is attempting 
to eet a GED (General Education Development Certificate) and plans to continue vocational 

in auto mechanics or electrical repair. He is cuirentiy enrolled m an altemattve school 
program and also takes a vocational electrical repair class in the afternoon program. 

Jeff lives with a male cousin who provides housing, food, and security in exchange for Jeffs 
work in the cousin's auto mechanics and body shop. Jeff sees his employmem as a three- 
prone opportunity: to leam a vocation that he is interested in pursumg, to help his cousm who 
doem't SSjm to have loan security to expand his business, and to provide shelter^dcare fw 
himself. Jeff has not seen or heaid from his motiier m approximately seven to eight maiths. 
Even though he Uves with a relative, Jeff views himself as abandoned by his mother. Jeff is 
accustomed to an unstable lifestyle where moves have been frequem and undesued. Yet, he 
exhibits resilience and plans for future stability. 

When J?ff registered for the 1990-91 school year, he was referred to the alternative school. 
The classroom for homeless youth offers Jeff independence and a flexible enviromnent o 
oursue a GED and auto mechanics training. This program has providei a sense of stability and 
focus for this studem even though his daily living arrangemem is tentative with the cousm 
The alternative school administration and homeless education teacher continue to support Jett 
with needed human services and consistent educational guidance. The teacher provides 
transportation each morning for all students, if needed. Her comments concemmg tiie 
imnortance of this support service relate to the tentative shelter conditions of teens m the 
program. 3bc said, "There is no guarantee that they are at the same location every mommg. 
They go where they can find shelter. I find them and bring them to school. 

The teacher is also the link in connecting smdents from her classroom with the Job Training 
Partnership Act Program (JTPA) and the Departmem of Human Services for food stamps and 
health services. Cooidination with mental health services and alcohol and dnig abuse 
counseling is an integral service of the program. It provides secunty and stabihty for those 
teens in need. 

The future success and continuation of this educational and service approach is in jeopardy. 
The administrator and the teacher anticipate that students will drop out if this program ls 
discontinued. Some presently enroUed homeless smdents are not stable enough to function 
without the special attention and services provided through the program. A comment made by 
ihe teacher related that "the smdents were so fragUe" and at tiiis stage of their hves, they did not 
tnist. She continued. "They have been let down so many times." Continued fiinding would 
support the gains in confidence and educational progress of the enroUed students. Fundmg 
would also provide stabiUty for future enroUees. Jeff is focused and detenmned to succeed. 
With the continuation of this program, for Jeff and others like him. future success may become 
a reality. 
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The Arkansas Reaction 



Elizabeth Gaston, Coordinator 
Pauktte Mabry, Consultant 
(501) 682-5761 



Sufficient funding is critical at this juncture. Pro^ administratois at local levels nwd tote 
acknowledged fo? their leadeiship in addressing Ssues and Jfurcd that t»wsuccc^ of au^^^ 
centered programs will be sustained through supportive fiinding efforts. Federal fun Jng 
support and local program deUvery can provide a free and api»ropriate educapon for aU 
cwHren. The relaiioShip of inadequate funding to compromised program deUvery and Ac 
erosion of program strcnSh shouldinfluencc the determination of appropnanon levels and the 
distribution of state education agency grants. No one particular program 

need of providing educational opportunities to aU homeless children, but recogmtion cf 
different pronU approaches and homeless population needs (e.g., urban vs. njal) shaald be 
reflected SirS^ghfiiSing agendas. Soft fimding for criticd programs, promoted through 
SSSSTXation^enc^ grants, serves as an inhibitor to local program developmMit 
aS^Suvery. Homeless studfents continue to be sacrificed and educationaUy compromised as a 
low priority in fiscal planning. 

Urislation directs rcsponsibiUty to state education agency grant recipients to identify and 
chSTge poUcy and prJbtice at the state level, b«t beyond such efforts,.there 
need to Supplement the education of homeless children tough a revised ft»ndj»g 
minimally finded states. Aricansas has received a $50,000 each grant year to stoff a homeless 
office, enumerate homeless children statewide, identify educational barn«s ^^i^JiSLw 
revise school policies and practices that are not educationaUy sensitive to *e <^ee<te of honwl^^^ 
children, cooiffinate school and human service efforts, and develop successful models to serve 
homeless children. 

DurinK fiscal years 1988 and 1989, the Arkansas Homeless ChUdrcn's Office funded tiie 
Altemative Education PUot for Homeless Youth in Pulaski County. Students receive five 
hours oer week tutoring and counseling and one weekend day per month for outdoor 
recreation. One professional staff person works fifteen hours per week, servmg as an advocate 
for homeless students to school systems, community resources, and healtii semw agencies. 
This program serves chUdren firom three school distncts who hve m five family shelters. 
Seventy-two shelter students will be served tiirough the program. 

Arkansas has approximately 4,500 homeless school-age children. Witii a(tequate. ftmdmg, 
Arkansas couldmuch better serve tiiese children, and more fiiUy actualize the mtent of Subtttie 
Vn-B of the McKinney Act. 
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"Magic's Story" 



Magic B an eight-year-old boy who Uves with his mother in a shelter in Denver. Althoueh 
eight, Magic could not read and had very poor math skills. Additionally, Magic seemed to 
have a poor self-concept. He did not get along weU with other children. FrequenUy, he argued 
and fought with other children. 

Magic was enrolled in the Educational Outreach Program for Children of the Homeless. This 
program has been m existence at Colfax School since February, 1990. The program provides 
after school tutonal assistance for homeless and latchkey children in ^es 1 through 5 Other 
judents at Colfax who arc interested may participate also. Program hours arc from 3 until 
5:30 p.m., Monday through Fnday. The program staff consists of a certified teacher, 
paraprofessional, and numerous tutors from all walks of life. 

M^c begins the program every evening with a nutritious snack. Afterwards, students are 
divided into small teams where they receive help from tutors with their reading, mathematics 
STHJllmg, and Enghsh homework. The tutors were able to give Magic the extra attention he ' 

^ *f JfV.**®?* participate in a veiy organized sports and physical fimess program which is 
provided by the Denver Parks and Recreation Department. Tennis lessons are also avaUable 
tor students in grades 3, 4, and 5. Students are trained in aerobics techniques by a 
paraprofessional. Sftidents have also been introduced to puppetry. Community Resources 
Ire. has provided ennchment, cultural, and self-improvement activities such as origami, square 
xf^f' stoiytemng, ScottisJi dancing, conflict resolution, and self-concept enhancement 
Monthly field tnps are offered to aU students enroUed in the program. The chUdren have roUer 
skated, dined at local restaurants, and been honored at a Christmas party which was sponsored 
by the Denver Police and Denver Paries and Recreation. ^ 

Magic and his mother appreciate the after-school program because it has added that extra touch 
of secunty. continuity and love. Students can feel a sense of pride knowing that not only are 
they loved by their daily classroom teacher, but there is attention and help waiting for them 
when the school day ends. Volunteer tutors go "that extra mile" to assure students that they are 
roecial and to help them remember that not having a home does not subtract fiom their 
humanness. Many of tiie students need this assurance as they leave the after-school program 
and enter the world of "community shelter living." ^ ^ 

Today, Magic has Mends. He is able to work weU with other children. RecenUy , Magic has 
teamed to read. Also, he has learned to add and lo subtract with regrouping. He recently 
wrote his first story which now is posted on one of the school's buUetin boards. He enjoys 
playing in the rccreational activities. Magic's mother is particularly is pleased with the after- 
school program. Without the program. Magic might have continued to faU further and ftuther 
behmd academicaUy. Ihs agressive behaviors might have gotten him into more and more 
trouble. But twlay. Magic knows that he can succeed in school. He is only in the second 
grade, but his future is fiill of hope. 
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The Colorado Reaction 

Mary Lou Myers, Coordinator 
(303)866-6765 



During the couise of a year, over 1,000 children and youth will experience homelessness in 
Colorado. In 1988, it was estimated that one-half of Colorado's homeless children did not 
attend school. Since then, several efforts have been made by the state department of education 
to increase the likelihood that the onslaught of homelessness does not si^ the end of 
schooling. For instance, the Colorado Department of Education has encouraged local outreach 
efforts to identify and enroll homeless children and youth. Also, efforts have been made to 
change policies to improve access to enroUment tot all homeless children. 

As pn)gress is attained in getting homeless children enrolled in school, additional resources 
would provide schools with the tools needed to ensure the success of these students. Projects 
such as the Educational Outreach Program for Children of the Homeless at Colfax Elementaiy 
and Crofton Elementary demonstrate the power of public schools to overtime the obstacles 
associated with homelessness. However, such programs cost dollars. Unfortunately, 
Colorado's fiscal year 1991 grant awanl from Subtitle VII-B of the McKinney Act will be only 
$50,849. Even though Section 723 of the McKinney identifies many important direct service 
needs, the new grant will provide only $849 new dollars to respond to those needs statewide. 

In Colorado, there are many students living in shelters who, like Ma^^ic, have the ability to 
succeed in school The Colorado Department of Education is eager to play a role m helping 
ensure the school success of all of these children. The resources potentially available through 
the newly reauthorized McKinney Art can significantly influence Colorado's ability to meet the 
educational challenges posed by homelessness and ensure the school success of all of the 
state's homeless children and ycuth. 
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Brandies Story" 



Brandi is an 11 -year-old fifth-grade girl who lives with her mother in an emergency shelter in 
Baltimore City. Brandi's father does not reside in the shelter with them because the shelter 
cannot accommodate males. Brandi has a younger sister, but she is living temporarily with an 
aunt. Prior to seeking assistance at the shelter, Brandi's family lived with her aunt for two 
months, her grandmother for one month, and a family friend for two weeks. 

Brandi leaves the shelter every morning at 7:00 a.m. to catch public transportation so that she 
can attend her former school. When Brandi first came to the shelter, prior to reporting to 
school, Brandi would stop by her aunt's house to pick up her books. She did not want her 
classmates to know that she lived in a shelter, so she pretended that she still lived with her 
aunt. The teachers noticed a difference in Brandi's behavior and her physical appearance after 
her move to the shelter. One teacher described Brandi as unusually quiet and withdrawn, 
different horn the playftil, energetic, and talkative chil J who entered her class in September. 
Another teacher reported that Brandi had lost interest in school and was likely to repeat the fifth 
grade. Brandi's teachers were unaware that she was living in a shelter and they were unable to 
help because Brandi would not talk and Brandi's motfier would not reroond to the repeated 
requests for a parent/teacher conference. The shelter director remarked that Brandi (fid not 
interact with other children in the shelter and she cried uncontrollably for long periods of time. 

Through the Helping Hands Project, an after-school tutorial and homeworic assistance program 
for homeless children, Brandi has received the individual help she needs to improve her grades 
and her self-esteem. The Maryland State Department of Education received an Exemplary 
Program Grant award under the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act to provide tutonal and 
homeworic assistance for homeless children. Presently, twelve programs are operating in 
Baltimore City and Baltimore County shelters. Volunteer tutors visit each shelter two days a 
week and tutor children in reading, math, and English skills. In addition, local high school 
students provide homeworic assistance and read stories to the children. Monthly cultural 
enrichment trips arc planned and each child receives a keepsake photograph of his experience. 

Brandi loves the tutoring sessions and she even volunteers to read and tell nursery rhymes to 
the younger children usmg the magnetic board figures and puppets. Brandi's tutor, a local 
teacher, has taken a special interest in her. The tutor spends more than the scheduled one hour 
woricing with and talking to Brandi. In addition, the project facilitator made a follow-up visit 
to Brandi's school. "You should have seen her face light up when I walked into her 
classroom. Brandi is really improving academically and socially. She has finally stopped 
crying and started smiling again!" 

For Brandi and the hundreds of students like her, the project has provided more than a helping 
hand. It has helped build and strengthen the partnerships between the shelters and the schools. 
Since the facilitator's visit, the staff at Brandies school has participated in an awareness and 
sensitivity woricshin) conducted by the Maryland State Department of Education. The school 
and the shelter staff are now working together to identify and address the needs of their 
homeless children. When it was determined that the children at the shelter needed school 
supplies, the students conducted a "Pennies for the Homeless" drive. The students collected 
over five hundred dollars and they purchased school supplies which lasted the remairider of the 
school year. The drive has become an annual school project and the staff and students have a 
better understanding of what it means to be homeless. With a new sense of esteem, Brandi 
admits, "The children found out that I live in the shelter and they didn't tease me. Maybe they 
do understand." 
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The Maryland Reaction 

Peggy Jackson-Jobe, Coordinator 
(301)333-2445 



Maryland has 24 local school districts and 77 family shelters. Brandi attends school in a district 
that has ten of the twelve after-school tutorial and homework assistance projects. Although an 
estimated 13) homeless children will benefit from the Helping Hands Project. 2,800 children 
residing in shelters outside Baltimore City will not have access to this impoitant resource. The 
Helping Hands Project is woridng in Maiyland; however, the project may be forced to an end 
at the conclusion of this school year. The project was funded using McKinney Exemplaiy 
Program Grant funds. Under the new legislation, these funds were abolished with the promise 
of a more extensive state grant program. 

Staff development is a significant component in Maryland's State Plan. The state coordinator, 
who is paid through McKinney funds, conducts staff awareness and sensitivity sessions in 
schools throughout Maryland. In addition, two statewide conferences are convened each 
year - one for students and the other conference for educators, parents, providers, and 
advocates. Each activity has been successful in heightening awareness and motivating 
individuals and groups to join in a team approach to ensuring the success of our homeless 
students. At the conclusion of a staff awareness session for a school in Anne Arunidel County, 
the staff formed planning teams for the development and implementation of a school-sponsored 
tutorial program at the shelter in their area. 

On the average, Maryland's homeless smdents attend five to six different schools in a school 
year, therefore, maintaining continuity in their educational programs has become increasingly 
difficult Although Maiyland's homeless parents have the right to decide which school their 
children will attend, there is no money in tne budgets of local and state educational agencies to 
rovide transportation for homeless students back to their home school. Last school year, only 
4 homeless students were transported back to their home school, while 3,766 homeless 
students continued to transfer from school to school. If adequate funds from the McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act were available, these transportation needs could be met, allowing 
homeless students not only access to their home schools, but a greater likelihood of success in 
a more familiar and constant school environment. 
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MichaeFs Story" 



Michael, a 12-year-old Hispanic boy, lives with his mother, father, ten-year-old brother, and 
infant sister in a family shelter in Worcester, Massachusetts. They have been living in the 
shelter for four months. The family moved to Massachusetts from Brooklyn, New York in 
1988. Prior to their stay in the shelter, they had been living in substandard housing and paying 
over $600 per month in rent. When they failed to pay the rent, their gas arid electricity were 
tumed off. This led them to seek shelter. 

Michael has been in an Intermediate Behavior Disorders classroom for two months now. 
Originally he was placed in a Behavior Disorders classroom, then was moved into a Severe 
Behavior Disoiders classroom because of his inability to comply with any school or classroom 
rules. Michael's parents have expressed their concern over the difficulties he has had in school 
and in his interactions with adults. He has a history of acting out in a structured setting. His 
mother describes him as a "very active boy who can't sit down to do homework or to play for 
very long without getting into trouble." Michael's present teacher describes him as an 
underachiever with no self-esteem. But he thrives on adult attention and will produce at his 
best and quite competently when recognized. 

Through the Worcester Public Schools, Michael has been able to receive the extra adult 
attention which helps him to succeed in school. Worcester is one of five local education 
agencies within Massachusetts which received a grant under the McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act through the Massachusetts Department of Education. These school districts 
each provide an after-school tutorial program to homeless children who are academically at- 
risk. Volunteer tutors receive training through the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
Each tutor is then paired with one child who is referred to the program by the child's parents or 
teachers. Tutoring sessions take place in a school, shelter, or other convenient site. 

For Michael, the hour per week he spends with his tutor, David (a student from Worcester 
State College), has given him a new motivation and excitement to learn. His teacher describes 
how he shows enthusiasm on the days his tutor meets with him. "He asks for extra work to 
take home. He does well on his test the following day. His overall homework habits are 
improved. Organization, modeling of how to approach a task, and individualized instruction 
are important factors for Michaei. It seems questionable that an hour a week could mean so 
much to a child, but for a child of such circumstances who has so little, it does indeed mean so 
much." 

In addition to helping Michael, the project has also strengthened the school-shelter relationship. 
The shelter director has remarked that the students who receive tutoring are really excited about 
meeting and working with their tutor. She also says that this program is the most positive 
interaction she and the shelter staff have had with the Worcester Public Schools. 

At this point, half-way through the school year, Michael's future looks promising as long as he 
is able to stay in his present classroom and build on the relationships he has developed with his 
teacher and his tutor. He will be guaranteed this continuity as long as he remains in the 
Worcester Public Schools. This district provides transportation throughout the city to enable 
homeless children to stay in tlieir original school. In addition, because of the economic slow 
down in the New England area, the cost of rental units has decreased somewhat. Therefore, it 
looks hopefiU that Michael and his family will be able to move into a permanent residence 
within a couple of monUis. 
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The Massachusetts Reaction 



Michelle Unehan, Coordinator 
(617)770-7493 



The scenario descri'^ed on the preceding page takes place in one sdiool district in 
Massachusetts. Midiael is able to receive the extra educational services he needs because he 
attends school in a district which receives funds for the education of homeless children. But 
only five of the 300 school districts in Massachusetts receive such fimds. Springfield, 
Sahsfaury, Lawrence, and Worcester received $23,000 to expand their educational services for 
homeless students. Hull received a smaller grant to replicate this model in its schools. Three 
adolescent sdielters in the state received grants of $10,000 to provide educational services for 
the adolescents who reside in their shelters for shout periods of time. 

Homeless children in the other large urban areas of Massachusetts (e.g., Boston, Brockton, 
Hyannis, and in the sm^er suburban or rural communities (e.g.. Revere, Marshficid, Athol), 
will not have access to sudi programs. The limited monies currendy available throu^ the 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act cannot begin to provide these school districts with the 
resources they need to truly help homeless children stay and succeed in school. 

It is anticipated that the eight projects in Massachusetts directed toward the educational needs of 
homeless chil(^ will serve appn-oximately 490 children during the 1990-91 school year. That 
means 5,510 of the 6,000 school-age children who will be homeless in Massachusetts during 
this school year will not even have the oppoituni^r to receive extra educational services. Not 
all of these 6,000 students will need supplemental services to keep from falling behind in 
school. Those that do need such services, however, may not find them; t^iis could mean 
retention, failure, and continuing low self-esteem fcr these children. 

Students who have been doing well in school and then become homeless may experience 
difficulty getting to school. Homeless parents in Massachusetts have the right to decide which 
school then: child will attend: the school they were attending when they became homeless or tfie 
school in the district in which they are teniporarily housed. Unfortunately, this choice does not 
come with a guarantee of transportation. Often thiese children may miss days or weeks of 
school as parents try to arrange transportation. They may be constantiy late for school as they 
have to take two or three buses to make their way to the school doors. There is no money in 
the budgets of either the cities and towns or of the state to cover such transportation costs. 
Money from the McKinney Homeless Assistance Aa would allow hundreds of homeless 
children to maintain continuity in one educational program, tfius preventing the social and 
emotional problems often associated with disruption of schooling. In Massachusetts it has 
been estimated that it would take $109,000 to cover the cost of this transportation for one 
school year. 
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"Rosa!ie's Story" 



A 17-year-old young woman was thrown out of the home by her mother. The adolescent had 
refused to put up with the sexual advances of her modier's new male friend. 

Homeless, the adolescent was somehow able to move from Northern Minnesota to a Twin 
Cities suburb. She moved in with a friend's family. The young woman did not have a mom 
of her own so she slept on the living room sofa each night. The "doubled up" adolescent 
found a full-time job and began paying rent to the family she was staying with as well as 
paying for her own food, clothing, and transportation. 

The suburban principal enrolled the student, accepting the address of her friend. The school 
nurse was her strongest support throughout this situation. Other school staff, however, were 
not as supportive. They told the young woman that she would never finish high school 
because other full-time job and difficult living conditior.s. 

Although this young woman did struggle, she proudly received a high school diploma with the 
rest of her classmates. 
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Th? Minnesota Reaction 



Baibara Yates, Supervisor, At-Risk and Health Unit 
Tom Gray, At-Risk Specialist 
(612) 296-3925 



Today, because of the Federal McKinney Legislation, a school administrator in Minnesota 
does not have to be "creative;* m enrolling a homeless student. In May, 1989, the residency 
requirements were revised by the Minnesota Legislature. The school nurse is probably more 
awaie of resources by attending workshops or receiving material from the Department of 
Education. Her colleagues are probably more sensitive, too. Interagency coordination has 
heightened awareness of the importance of a diploma and the services needed to keep a 
homeless student "ready to leara." 

Instead of a few success stories there are many more today because of the McKinney 
Legislation. Unfortunately, there are not enough success stories yet. 

A number of school districts, mostly in collaboration with social services agencies, are 
beginning to assist the homeless attain their education. The districts are assisting homciess 
famili<*^ with young chiUren by providing (1) early childhood family education, (2) improved 
educational and medical records transfer systems, and (3) tutorial services. With the 
development of Area Learning Centers (ALCS), mote homeless youth can earn their diplomas 
because of access to evening classes, year-round education, flexible attendance policie;*, 
individual instruction, and social services support. 

With the adoptions of these policies and strategies, and the resources to implement diem, we 
can have more success stories in Minnesota. All children need and deserve homes and safe 
neighborhoods. All children need and deserve a quality education - an education that will 
enable them to acquire their own homes in the future. 
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" Casey *s Story 



Casey , 17, lives with her mother in a shelter for women and children. They are Native 
Americans, of the Omaha Sioux. Casey is an only child and does not consider herself 
homeless. "We live in the shelter because my mom is on staff here," Casey said. 

Casey's mother works part-time at the shelter and part-time at another job. Casey currently 
works 32 hours a week at a pancake house. 

One of Casey's main needs at this time is an education, since she was recently expelled fiom 
school due to a poor attendance record. According to Casey, she has missed school due to a 
stomach problem that is currently being diagnosed. The illness was misdiagnosed earlier in the 
year. She also feels she needs better quality health care, 'Tve had this stomach problem a long 
time and they don't know what it is. The only reason they're running tests now is because my 
mom went in and made them." 

A pilot projea sponsored by a local university student education association helped Casey with 
her homewoik earlier in the year. Education students from the university volunteered to go 
into the homeless shelter and tutor the students there. Casey is in need of more one-on-one 
instruction such as this. 

One of the barriers Casey has encountered is a transportation problem to and from school and 
work. Casey has to take a city bus to and from school because, due to limited funds, the 
school district does not provide transportation for homeless high school students. Relying on 
public transportation has occasionally made Casey late for school. Another of her barriere is a 
school system that does not always take into account her psychological needs as a homeless 
individual. 

Casey is a bright young lady who will earn either her high school diploma or the GED within 
the next two years. She is strongly hoping for the diploma. She also would like to attend 
college, "because I don't want my family to be put in the situation that I am in right now." 
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The Nebraska Reaction 



Jane Ziebarth, Coordinator 
(402)471-2478 



The tutorial program in wliich Casey is involved is designed to address tiie ujque 
DlSsical, emotional, and social needs of homeless chUdicn and youj. In addmon to fostermg 
SitJllectual growth, the Omaha tutorial program promotes f^'^-^jj^J^^^ 
homeless youth with positive role models. TTie program also fostere Pfrtn«?"K 
Sraity participants^ shelter personnel The umyersity students We ^ 
increased to awMcness of the phght of homeless children and youth m Omaha. This 
program is a volunteer project with no federal funding. 

Perhaps with increased appropriations through the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, more 

programs such as the Omaha Tutorial projea can be implemented.^^^ 

^^on. healthAiutrition, and increased funding will "[o^^ «^°|^^ 

so that the Omaha program can continue to operate and grow. More tutonal wograms hke the 

Omaha project sho&d be implemented in Nebraska so tiiat homeless VOJ* 

additional aSistance with scliool work, study skills, career traimng, and the other skills that 

will prepare tiiem to live and work successfully. 
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"Jay's Story" 



services through a youth ptogram of the coum/sW«'vSS pJ?™*' 
TTte to experience Cooperadve Extension had with Jay was durina Discoverv W«.t in inn« 

^•hI^^„t^Ee"ScteliS.hrw*&ySS^^^ 
|emovedftom*.rrogramtf,atday;jaywTS 

because his verbal assaults were minimal. He was strongly W^rSmTte vS??'^ 

My m a vutaaable praiBon since aU the children who had been involved Uved inlhp iaW^ 
complex. However, he handled the situation without fighSg^ 

$»uSSK^st^rKtvr«tSs^^^^ 

pTgL^rKK/i^.'-pSsr^^^^^^ 

^k""^^ J^y'^ '"o^er and the mother of Robert another ten-vear 

c^T!^^ our dnKs per week to assist him wTdi the bacUog oS^ntT Jaf Leived 
ri-;",;Slts'^Se" °" ^""""^8 - manf oM 

wi ^I'^ "Waived his report caid, and his grades improved remaricably He received two 
n<^ among the students who can hold up their headset ?L*^ ^^Si^^o e" jc^ 




The Nevada Reaction 



Shaun OriMn, Coordinator 
(702) 784-4921 



The progtttm described on the preceding page took place in one school district in R . ada. Jay 
was able to participate in a comprehensive aner-school tutorial and self-confidence program 
because he attends school in a district that received pilot project funds from the state d«)artriient 
of education throu^ the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act. The Homeless Youth Bducation 
Ctffice awaided four pilot project mats to school districts and pri ^ite, nonprofit agencies to 
wo± with homeless youth education. All four of the programs fowus on educational and 
personal support for the youth and their families. Nevada has 17 school districts, of which 
only two received pilot project funds: Qark County in the south (Las Vegas area) and Washoe 
County in the north (Reno area). More districts would have received funds if they had been 
avail^ie, 

During the 1990-91 school year, the four pilot projects will serve approximately 350 youth. 
There are approximately 1,300 school-age homeless youth in Nevada. Fewer than 27 percent 
will receive the support services they desperately need. Furthermore, virtually no after-school 
academic or personal counseling will be available to homeless youth in the rural areas which 
make up the balance of tiie state - 15 o^hcr school districts. In Las Ve^as, the nation's 17th 
largest school district 0>res3ntiy serving 130,000 students), only a fraction of the homele 
youth are in after school pilot programs. 

At the end of the academic year, these programis will terminate unless private funding can 
obtained to continue them. Nevada is a mininium allotment state because of its small 
population (1,200,000). Hence, it receives only $50,000 annually to educate its homeless 
youth. Had the state honteless youtii office net uoAt a conscious decision to award pilot 
grants Jurinff the 1990-91 year, tu^re would have been no pilot programs for these youth. 
Neariy all of tlic state's 1990-91 funds ($40,000) were set aside to provide special assistance to 
these youth. However, the.-e are sirnply not enough funds to coordmate a statewide office, 
train school advocates, count homeless youth, and fund pilot projects. These funds were a 
start, but a comprehensive program must be put in place to ensure that additional support 
services are avmlable to these youth. Without them, there is a very strong chance tlutt the 
cycles of poverty and illiteracy will be repeated by yet another generation. And though Nevada 
is deceptively small in population, one in four elementary teachers will have a homeless student 
in her classroom this year We can no longer aft'ord to hope this program will go away. We 
simply have to put more resources into the educational futures of our youth, particularly those 
without adequate shelter. 
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Tiana^s Story 



Tiana is an 11-year-old girl who, since July, 1989, has been homeless with her family. The 
family had lived for 20 years in a n'ral county in New Jersey. When Tiana's mother lost her 
job and was unable to a^oid the cost of maintaining their {q)aitment, the family was placed in a 
motel for approximately five months. Then, for six months, Tiana's family lived with relatives 
until the relatives sold their home and moved away. Currently, Tiana and her family live in a 
family shelter in another part of the county ~ the family's third domicile since they became 
homeless. 

The frequent moves seriously disrupted Tiana's educational progress. Tiana's mother stated 
that during the 1989-90 school year, Tiana did poorly, both aca(temically and behaviorally. 
The stress of being homeless caused Tiana to be retained in the fourth grade. During the 1989- 
90 school year, Tiana attended three different schools. 

In July, 1990, New Jersey enacted legislation which extended to homeless students the option 
of attending school in the district where the child attended before becoming homeless, if such a 
placement is in the best interest of the child. Furthermore, this legislation provided 
transportation to hon '^less students (provided by the district of residence) when necessary. 
The intent of this legislation is to ensure continuity of educational services during the period of 
homelessness. The McKinney Homeless Assistance Act provided the mandate for allowing 
such transfers, the state of New Jersey recognized the need to provide transportation, and 
Tiana is one of tfie many homeless children who can now continue to receive v^ucation^ 
services in the district of residence. 

Regular attendance and continuity in programming have changed Tiana's life at school. 
Tiana's mother reports that Tiana is presently an " A+" student who completes her homework 
without hesitation. Attending only one school this year has made a major difference. 
Unfoitunately, Tiana continues to live in a family shelter. Her family continues to hope to 
obtain their own home. However, Tiana is acquiring the academic skills that may ensure her 
future success in life, despite her ifamily's current difficulties. 
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The New Jersey Reaction 



Dalia Flores Georgedes, Coordinator 
(609)292-8777 



E>uring the 1990-91 school year, New Jersey began implementation of the revised residency 
law for homeless students. In New Jersey, a homeless child can attend school in one of three 
districts: the district of residence (the school where die student attend^ prior to becoming 
homeless), the district where the student last attended, or the (Ustrict where the student is 
temporarily housed. The choice among the three options must be made based on the best 
interest of the child. This state law became effective in July, 1990, making the district of 
residence responsible for ensuring that the student receives educational services, including 
transpoitatim if necessary. 

To implement this law, a statewide network of homeless education liaisons, one for each of the 
600 school districts in the state, has been established. The New Jersey Office of Education for 
Homeless Children and Youth, which is funded through McKinney Act resources, has 
provided training to these Uaisons related to federal and state mandates as well as to die 
educational, emotional, and psydiological needs of these children. 

New Jersey has started to eliminate the barriers that prevent homeless children from accessing 
public education. Networks of shelters, social service agencies, and school districts have been 
established. Statewide, an awareness of the needs of homeless children has b^n created. The 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act and the funds it has provided enabled New Jersey to 
address the critical educational needs of these children. 

Subtitle Vn-B of the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (as recently amended) now needs to 
be fiiUy funded. Full funding would enable states, such as New Jersey, to expand and develop 
programs. With full funding, local school districts will be able to develop programs that 
respond to the needs of homeless children and youth, thereby giving them the opportunity to be 
successful in school and successful in life. 
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Levies Story" 



Levi lives in a three-room house with no indoor plumbing or bathroom. He lives with his 
grandmother, her seventeen- and eighteen-year-old children, and the seventeen-year-old's two- 
year old-child. The house is diity and worn. Grandmother is a semi-invalid and uses a 
walker. Levi is eligible for AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) payments. 
Because the grandmother's husband is deceased, the 17- and 18-year-olds qualify for Social 
Security payments. 

Levi's mother doesn't want him to live with her, but his grandmother is willing to keep him. 
However, his grandmother drinks, and this past weekend Levi was not fed. 

Levi's needs arc many. He needs special education services and speech and language 
development. His physical health is good, although he is frequently dirty and has had head 
lice. He claims he has trouble sitting because there are no chairs in the house. Emotionally. 
Levi appears to be socially maladjusted and unable to relate to others in his peer group. He 
also appears hyperactive, highly disruptive, and highly distractible. He is moody and gets into 
fights frequently. 

Transportation to school is provided by the school bus route which goes right by the house. 
His attendance is excellent: he has missed only six days this year. 

Levi is in first grade. He is receiving special help through a tutor provided through a grant 
from McKinney Homeless Assistance Act Funds at Cannonball Elementary School on the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation. This extra assistance allows Levi to compete with his peer 
group in school. The one-to-one tutoring also builds Levi's self-esteem, which is cntical to 
helping overcome the social difficulties and the emotional hostilities that Levi is expenencing. 
If special help can be continued, Levi will no doubt complete his schooling and graduate. 
However, without such assistance, Levi's future is difficult to predict. 



The North Dakota Reaction 



Lynette Blumbardt, Coordinator 
(701)224-3546 



The Cannonball site is one of five projects for the education of homeless chikben cunently 
operating in North Dakota. This site receives $10,000 annually. Noith Dakota's annual grant 
under Subtitle Vn-B of the McKinney Act has been $50,000. However, for the 1990-91 
school year, the state also received a McKinney Act Exemplary Programs Grant of $78,000. A 
similar grant was anticipated for the 1991-92 school year (for a total of $156,000), however, 
the Exemplary Grant Program was terminated with the recent reauthorization and funding was 
lost. 

Current McKinney funds allow the state to serve 250-300 children duough the five projects. 
This is perhaps a quarter of those who need educational support services during the year. After 
the Exemplary Program Grant fimds are expended, the remaining $50,000 will provide for 
continuation of peihaps two or three projects. 

At this point, the state is only able to provide fiagmented services to homeless children. 
Various sites offer tutoring, school supply assistance, after-school academic enrichment 
opportunities, and transportation assistance. The projects attempt to provide each homeless 
child with an overall feeling of acceptance and worth. It seems tenibly unfair that diese 
advantages cannot be offered to all those in need. But, in most cases, school districts in North 
Dakota are financially strapped, and cannot realistically be expected to continue to do moie with 
less. 

Homeless children are often the most needy group of all - physically, emotionally, and, not 
infrequently, academically. To approach their educational needs holistically, there is no 
question that more federal financial support is needed. 
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"Jason's Story" 



At age twelve, Jason was large for his age and had been suspected of acts of vandalism around 
the apartment complex - Jason and the young, aroiring gang members who followed him 
around. The landlord had ample reason to evict Jason's famUy. Four days later, Jason was 
suspended torn school. The principal said the boy was the worst child he had encouritered in 
twenty years, and refused to admit him. The way Jason cursed at teachers, bullied classmates 
and created disruptions went beyond simple acting out. And Jason's behavior went beyond 
inconigible when he stood in the street in front of the school, defying traffic to hit him. 

A mental health specialist diagnosed Jason as emotionally disturbed, and put him on Ritalin. 
Vivian, Jason's mother, is single with three children. Her latest relationship with a man ended 
with police involvement. Jason's older brother is spending his high school years in the state's 
toughest juvenile offender facility. Their four-year-old sister seldom verbalizes, instead she 
makes her demands known through whining and shrieks. 

Jason and his family needed more than the standard shelter/food/clothing and school 
enrollment. Thanks to the coordinated efforts of the Salem-Keizer Homeless Student Liaison 
Program and Salem Outreach Shelter, the family was immediately linked to appropriate 
services. The liaison worked with the staff at a local school - the teachers, counselor, and 
principal - and with Jason's mother and the shelter provider, to develop a "team" around 
Jason, providing the attention, support, and pressure Jason needed to succeed in school. The 
structure at the shelter enabled Vivian to set limits and become a better parent Child care and 
transportation were provided while Vivian took a Life Skills course and co-dependency 
counseling, also offered through the program. Bus tokens allowed Jason to jom the Boys 
Club, where he could find the role models he needed as mentors. 

Another happy ending. The family is stabilized now in housing. Vivian is enrolled in business 
school, and has been a public speaker on behalf of the Salem-Keizer Program. The school 
liaison is working to get Jason^s four-year-old sister into Head Start. Though Jason's 
educational delays place his skills at elementary levels, he is enrolled in a middle school, where 
his peers arc of equal physical development. He has counseling and group therapy at the 
school district's Emotional Growth Center. The Salem-Keizer Liaison Program, operatmg on 
an McKinney Exemplary Program Grant award, can chalk up another success. Jason has a 
chance now; there are only a few thousand more families needing such help. 
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The Oregon Reaction 

lingham, Coordini 

(503)378- 



Dona Cunningham, Coordinator 
i-3606 



The Salem-Keizer School Liaison Program for Homeless Children, now in its second year, 
was initiated through Chapter 1 funding, and continued through McKinney Exemplary 
Program Grant funding. The "whole family" approach to providing services has not only 
enabled Jason to succeed in school, it has strengfliened his famUy in ways that will prevent the 
recurrence of the problems that led to their homelessness. 

Oregon lost more than most other states when the Exemplary Program Grant was cut ftom Ac 
federal program: two local school districts, Salem-Keizer and Portland Pubhc Schools, lost 
their second-year funding. Oregon is a minimum grant state ($50,000) which is not receiving 
any increase m funds from the coUapse of the Exemplary Program Grant into the combined 
aroropriation. TTic state cannot make up for the combined loss of $230,000 to these local 
programs: funds which were awarded, then taken away. 

Despite the obvious advantages in coordinating services and eliminating the barriers to school 
enroWm for homeless chUdrcn, having even a part-time school/shelter haison is unaffordable 
for most Oregon school districts. Heavy school enroUment overall affords teachers and 
counselors Uttle time to take on these additional activities. If Oregon were to receive federal 
funding at the level previously authorized, the state could invest in local distncts by 
encouraging them to follow this exemplary program model. 
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"Bryant's Story" 



^JL^^ '^"1?°",' "^0^^^ ^0 Philadelphia from New Jersey. They had been livine 
doubl^-up with relatives m their hometown. The reason for the move is uRclear^SS 

i^n^fT^ ^ ^^^^ *e city intake office for homelSs ' 

families. They were assigned to a residence in North Philadelphia. 

r^.^!? Philadelphia is one of five school distiicts in Pennsylvania that received 

a grant under the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act through the Ptmisylvania DepaSr^ 
Educapon's Homeless Student Initiative. A major thnist of Se Philadelpk SchoofSS's 
Homele^ Student Initiative project has been the establishmem of positive workSig 
relationship witfi other city agencies in an attempt to provide coordinated servic^to homeless 

(PHMC). At the PHMC shelter, social workers work closely with thefiomeless studem 
haison/coordmator. as one way of monitoring families in which students are not Sool. 

Upon Bryant's admission to the shelter, inquiries regarding Bryant's school history revealed 

Homeless Student Initiative haison/coordinator was notified by the social worker. 

On the Thursday the infoimation was received, the liaison/cooixlinator took the foUowing steps: 

1 . Ascertained whether the mother had any school records. (She had none.) 

^" ShI!!^ ^Sf education supervisor in the District Office and explained the 
situation. The supervisor noufied the neighborhood school that Bryant would reoort to 
school on Monday. This entrance date was relayed to the mother by^ec^uS^. 

^ ' 2^^th^^^^^^ location of the previous school; caUed the principal of the school 
IrcM^A ^v"^^ ^''^^^ coordinator a verbal report of the imiSunization 
record A duphcate of Bryant's records were then forwaiSed to the receivingichool 

have the parent sign a release .onn and send for the studem's special education records. 

Bryant was able to remain at the neighboriiood school and was placed in an appropriate 

educational setting. To ease his entry, Bryant was matched wiA a classroom 

happens to aU new students, including sheltered students). This schoZeS a s^&cant 

staff have imtiated a number of regular joint school/shelter activities. ^ poi aiiu 

^^nI?5o^lS°"?.^?"^^y' ^^^^ ^^^"^ Imtiative-s after-school homework 

hi^^nTl t'!S^- V'^^'i ^i* ^^^^"^ teachers, and couS^S from 

hS,it.ln ^f'^ ^""^ ^ ^"^^ activities are built into each two 

rh?Sp? r^S^f ^^""a ° ■ among the Homeless Studem Initiative staff, the siSf in 

the District Office, and neighborhood school prevented this student from exnerienckig ^ 
mmecessary school enromnem delay and provided concrete assistiiSS a pS. ^ 

? ^'^ant's educational, emotional, and social needs 

have enhanced his chances of being successful in school. 
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The Pennsylvania Reaction 

Cynthia Uline, Coordinator 
(717)787-4605 



In January, 1989, the Pennsylvania Department of Education launched Pennsylvania's 
Homeless Student Initiative (H.S I.). Pilot programs were funded in five Pennsylvania 
communities. 

The research phase of the H.S.I., conducted between January and June of 1989, produced 
models of coordination between schools and shelters and developed formal methods for 
keeping track of homeless students. The implementation phase of the H.S.I., continued during 
the 1989-90 school year, explored how homeless students' educational needs could be met in a 
more comprehensive manner. 

This fall, after approximately 15 months in operation, Pennsylvania's H.S.I, was recognized 
as one of 17 exemplary programs for homeless students in the nation and received the largest 
grant award by the U.S. E)epaitment of Education under the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act. This $265,000 ^ant continues four of the five local H.S.I, projects and helps 
to begin a new pilot in another high need area. 

Services provided to homeless students under the H.S.I, projects include case management by 
an educational liaison who acts as a link between schools and shelters, local student tracking 
systems or networks which identify homeless students to ensure their family school 
enrollment, and after-school tutoring and academic support programs. In addition, projects 
provide special transportation services, outreach to parents in shelters, adequate school 
supplies, and student health and academic screenings. All H.S.I. projects conduct district- 
wide inservice and sensitization programs for school and shelter staff. 

Ihe local H.S.I. projects have become centers for program development and information 
dissemination. Communities not funded under the H.S.I, are adopting policies and 
procedures, but are often unable to provide these specialized H.S.I. services to students when 
they become homeless. Pennsylvania shelters reported serving approximately 13,000 
homeless students during the 1989-90 school year. The five local H.S.I, projects served 
approximately 2,500 of these homeless students. If additional funds were to become available, 
Pennsylvania could utilize H.S.I, exemplary models to institute programs in eight to ten other 
hi^-need communities, thus reaching many more of these homeless students statewide. 

Nationwide, the new legislation eliminated the Exemplary Program Grants in favor of a much 
broader program. If funded, this program would provide states with doUars which could be 
shared with local school districts to provide needed services to homeless students. Because 
there is no longer authorization for the Exemplary Program Grants, these competitive grants 
will not be available in fiscal year 1991 or in any succ^ing years. Without me Exemplary 
Program Grant fiinds, those states and school districts awarded such funds in fiscal year 1990 
stand to lose significant resources. Pennsylvania's exemplary programs, programs making a 
difference in the lives of homeless children and youth, will suffer. 
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** Amanda's Story" 



Eig|it-year-old Amanda came to the Women's Shelter with her mother and six-year-old sister. 
Her step-father had beaten and threatened to kill her mother. Amanda had wimessed some of 
this abuse. They had come to the shelter to be safe. Amanda was in the third grade and had 
been uprooted from school. The extent of the emotional and i^ysical abuse she had been 
subjected to was not loiown. 

Amanda was very scared and withdrawn when she arrived. She wanted to be close to her 
mother and neednl much reassurance and attention. She had difficulty socializing with odier 
children. Amanda seemed in good health, but frequently complained of headaches and 
stomachaches. She had difficulty talking about her feelings and expressing her needs. 

Amanda was placed in the children's advocate program at the shelter. She was provided with a 
structured support ^up, play activities, and individual attention. She was asked her opinion, 
was given oi^itunities to work on a safety plan, and was allowed and encoura^ to express 
her feelings, opinions, and ideas. Healthy role models were provided for social interaction and 
play. A school tutor was also provided for Amanda at the shelter. 

As a result of these interventions, Amanda began to blossom. She became more confident and 
began to express her ideas and feelings. Her physical complaints became less frequent. She 

Girformed well in her school woik and began participating in activities with other children, 
er demands for attention became less frequent as her confidence in herself and her abilities 
grew. 

Amanda will need continuing support and encouragement. She will need to continue to work 
on her self-esteem and self-expression. The on-going children's supi)Ort group at the shelter 
will greatly assist in her progress. The outlook for Amanda is good, if she is provided 
continuing support and encouragement in her environment. 
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The South Dakota Reaction 



Janet Ricketts, Coordinator 
(605)7734437 



Amanda's success story is a direct result of a program that was funded by a Stewart B. 
McKimiey Homeless Assistance Act grant. Amanda was fortunate that she was m an area of 
the state that is able to provide special services to homeless chUdren and youth. 

South Dakota receives $50,000 each grant year to provide education programs for homeless 
ChUdren and youth. The state is cunenUy rmming three projects statewide t^^wfijfhdtere. 
These progrMns stress social skills development, mamtammg academic levels, and mcrcasmg 
cii and enrichmem activities. One ofthese projects was selected as a host site for the 
sS^ fSSSiTwF) "Project Open B6ok." ChUdien at the site have access to books 
SSSlSiS^ charge to homdess individuals. RIF was only able to pK)vide this 
service to ten states nationwide. 

South Dakota's $50,000 McKinney Act grant must also be directed toward data coUectiaj, 
^h^l p^miel awareness training, poUcy revision at the state level, , and *e du«e^^«i of 
information through workshops, conferences, and responses to mquines. Recent legislation 
maSdS tflSS^go one step further and eliminate any barriers that may restrict tfie access of 
homeless chUdren to an appropriate education. However, there are no new doUars to assist 
South Dakota in effectively responding to these mandates. 

There were 2,275 homeless chUdren and youth reported in SpuA Dakota during im Many 
of Sese ChUdren and youth continue to have educational needs that have not been adequately 
met Hopefully, our nation wUl recognize these children and respond to their needs. 
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"Tammy's Story" 



Tammy is an eight-year-old who Uves with her mother and younger brother and sdster in « 

n^vifn^ r^^^ currently to Dallas, Texas. Various temporary cookinB iote hTve 

never provided Ms. S (Tammy's mother) with enough money to cwSiUv fSS 
shelter, and clothing that her children neid. Thus. iSs. S h^ fSuT^^^ 
move m seairh of a better life for hciself and her thiee childreiu ^ ^ 

Jnmediately upon admission to the shelter in DaUas, Tammy was enrolled at Citv Part 

* °f lecoids. biZl?^^ orlther d^^ does 
S?x iS?£!n r"^?^ P"^- *f has not beenSin^ i2 pSS \^ 

When Tammy first arrived at City Park, she was very shy. She rarelv snoke ar M P^rh^nc 

sron found that Qty Paric was a special place. Tammy was assigned a buddy who made^ 
S?Jf^ V ^l^'^y to the school and the studeSTTanun/wTeiven a^^^ 

school ^pphes so thF S would fit in with other students. Also. Ta^lZlsim^^ 

oTcS? pSt^Se 'HPPO« System 0?ASrT™sS^^^ 

^aT^d ^ ^"^"^ ^'^"^ walking with Tamlny on the 

|Si!l5f /^Lif ^ ^1^"^ ^ 9? P^^' '''^y ^ participate in the Newcomer's Club Thi^ 
club (sponsored by one of the teachere) meete regularly to play Mtf-coiSeoSS al^. 

SS- ^ Tammy paiticipaies in a baton twirlingAlance chTsKSd^rt^' 
enjoys school and now wants to become a nurse. T^nrnir^ys that cSv P^^ , 
every child has a place, every child belongs, eveiy childTucSeds ^ Elementary, 
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The Texas Reaction 



Joseph F. Johnson, Jr., Director of Programs 
Barbara Wand, Educational Program Director 
(512) 463-9694 

The Texas Education Agency, through the use of McKinney Homeless Assistance Act funds, 
has encouraged the replication of the successes of City Park Elementary at otfier schools 
Jhrougjput Texas. One project provided the Dallas Independent School District with a grant of 
$10,000 to identify best practices, such as those employed at City Park, and develop a manud 
of best practice procedures. Another project involved the development of a Campus Self- 
Assessment Guide that would allow campuses the opportunity to self-evaluate their efforts to 
meet the needs of homeless children and youth. Nine of twenty Regional Education Service 
Centers in Texas have been awarded contracts to provide technical assistance to schools 
serving homeless children and youth. Through these contracts, education service centeis help 
schools improve practices related to enrolling homeless children and youth, training school 
personnel concerning the needs of homeless students, providing access to a full range of 
services in a manner that does not stigmatize children, and coordinating community efforts to 
meet the needs of homeless children and youth. All of these efforts have been possible because 
of McKinney Homeless Assistance Act funds. As a result, many schools in Texas are 
beginning to emulate the processes that have made City Park successful. However, there is 
significant room for improvement. 

Eteven entire regions of the stare are not receiving benefit ftom the technical assistance project 
Rmhermorc, many schools have identified strategies for improving services to homeless 
children; however, inadequate resources have prevented implementation of many services such 
as counseling, extra tutonng, transportation, and social work services. During the 1991-92 
SlJSJjf"' '^^^^ will be able to provide only three grants to school districts (ranging up to 
$50,000) for direct services to homeless children. At best, only a small percentage of Texas' 
18,000 known homeless school-age children will benefit from these services. 

Many of the barriers that were keeping homeless children out of school in Texas only a few 
years ago, have been systematically removed. Now, however, school districts are asking, 
How can we provide the extra health services that this child needs? Where will we get finds 
to provide transportation to and from the shelter** Who is going to fund the after-school 
programs, the summer programs, and the other services that our homeless students may need?" 
Texas has been creative in responding to those questions, but the concept of "coordinating 
resources" assumes the existence of an uncommitted resource. Such an assumption has proven 
faulty in some areas of the state. 

City Park provides evidence of the quality that Texas schools can offer homeless children and 
youth. The Texas Education Agency is committed to maximizing the use of available human 
m^rial, and fiscal resources to provide such quality in school districts throughout the state A 
full appropriation of the McKinney Act would greatly enhance the extent to which Texas 
schools might develop the type of quality programs that make a significant difference in the 
hves of homeless children. 
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Mike»s Story" 



Eight-year-old Mike is fiilly and successfully participating in mainstream classes at the B. F. 
Day Elementary School in Seattle. For Mike, this is an achievement that would have seemed 
unlikely a year ago, and which has been made possible through KOOL-IS (Kids Organized on 
Learning in School), funded by a Stewart B. McKinney Exemplary Program Grant awarded to 
the Seattle school district. 

Mike, along with his ten-year-old sister and twelve-year-old brother, came to Seattle with their 
mother in February, 1990. The family had experienced domestic violence over a period of 
several years. When the level of abuse began to escalate intolerably, Valerie knew that she had 
to escape for her safety and that of her children. They left behind their home, possessions, 
pets, and friends to escape their abuser in Arkansas and "doubled-up" with a friend's family in 
Seattle. 

When Valerie approached Seattle school district enrollment staff and indicated that her living 
situation was temporary, the staff, trained by KOOL-IS to be sensitive to such situations, 
assigned the children to B. F. Day Elementary. Mike was provided with meal tickets for 
breakfast and lunch, school supplies, and clothing on his first day. For the next three days, 
Mike was in the transition room where team assessment indicated that he was healthy, but was 
academically below ^nade level, and that he was suffering emotional distress. During this 
period in the transition room, Mike's case manager became his mentor and his contact person 
as Mike began adjusting to the new school. Having immediate support instead of nee<fing to be 
instandy competitive when he was emotionally wimdrawn has made a big difference in Mike's 
self-esteem and his successful interaction with peers. 

After making a home visit to inform Valerie of Mike's assessment results, the KOOL-IS team 
went to work. Mike began to spend five hours a week with volunteer tutors from the Atlantic 
Street Family Resource Center. This one-to-one time helped Mike gain confidence in his 
ability to become part of the school. At the same time, a counselor from the Center began 
worldng with Mike to overcome the psychological damage caused by homelessness as a result 
of domestic violence. 

As Mike was adjusting to school, his family moved three times - from the friend's home, to a 
famUy shelter, and finally to an apartment After a three-month search, the KOOL-IS case 
manager was able to find a safe, affordable apartment for Mike's family. The Atlantic Street 
Center (a private, non-profit partner in KOOL-IS) provided the deposit and first month's rent 
and volunteers transported donated fiimiture and household goods to the new home. Mike did 
not miss any classes during these moves because the Seattle school district was notified of the 
changes and was able to make necessary transportation arrangements to provide the continuity 
Mike needPy. 

Mike's progress is still careftilly monitored by the KOOL-IS team. Although much work still 
needs to be done to overcome the disruption caused by homelessness and family violence, the 
case manager is confident that Mike is on his way to a happy and productive future. 



The Washington Reaction 



Priscilla Stites Scheldt, Coordinator 
(206)753-3302 



Mike IS only one of the 9,000 school-age children in Washington who were known to be 
homeless this year. During the 1990-91 school year, Seatde has used a $249,000 McKinney 
Exemplary Program Grant to provide school-based intervention through KOOL-IS During the 
1991-92 school year, there will be no Exemplary Program Grants. Abo, the state of 
Washmgton has been told to expect only $16,000 in McKinney funds for direct services for all 
of the state s homeless students. It is important to note that the 1990 amendments to the 
McKinney Act indicate that it is also appropriate to use this funding to help the 10,000 
homeless children in the state who have not yet reached school age. 

The Washington state legislature has removed barriers related to legal residences and 
guardianship which may formerly have prevented homeless students from enrolling in school 
Washmgton is one of the few states to provide specific funding in the state budget for the 
educational support of homeless students. The state provided $250,000 for homeless 
education grants in the 1990-91 school year. After meeting the requirements reestablishing 
need, formmg a partnership with a local shelter provider, and submitting a plan for homeless 
audent support, the school districts that were awarded state grants were Bellingham, Federal 
Way, Longview, Port Angeles, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, and Wenatchec. The Spokane 
program, which expected 12 students a day and is now serving an average of 40 students a 
day, is a familiar example of the growing need. Not only do existing programs need to 
expand, but the state has also been contacted by ten more districts who recognize the need to 
start homeless student programs in their communities. 

School-based intervention partnerships like KOOL-IS are successftil. All Washington 
homeless student programs are parmerships that involve shelters, public social service 
agencies, md charitable community organizations woiking with schools. When a homeless 
family finds its help through the children's school, then continuity at the school becomes a 
higher pnonty for the family and tends to encourage successftil stabilization in that school 
district. 

Full appropriation of the authorized $50 million for the education of homeless children and 
ySSf P"^^'**^ approximately $450,000 for direct services in Washington state for the 

,:Pj^^^^ y^f^: ^ addition to Mike, there were another 19,999 chUdren who could have 
qu^ied for use of these fiinds this year. Without a fiill appropriation, it is unlikely that many 
of these children will have stones that end as happily as MUce's. 



Conclusion 



Homeless children, such as Tammy in Texas, Jay in Nevada, or Bryant in Pennsylvania, arc not 
much different from any other children. They all have the need to play, to learn, to be nurtiHcd, 
and to feel loved. However, the children described in the preceding pages, like hundreds of 
thousands of other children in America, have experienced the unique trauma of homelcssness. 
They have been separated from their homes, their belongings, and all that was their way of hfe. 
For each of these children, success in school continues to be possible; however, for many 
homeless children, school success can only be ensured through the deliberate efforts of teachers, 
school districts, state departments of education, and our federal government. Only through 
deliberate efforts can we ensure that homeless children will enroll in school, attend regularly, enjoy 
the support of caring teachers, principals, and support personnel, and gain access to the services 
that may be essential to overcoming the trauma aiKl attaining school success. 

Qeariy, the nation has a choice -- gamble or invest. We can gamble with Magic s future and test 
the crcativity of his teachers, the determination of his mother, or the generosity of his community. 
We can continue funding programs so that resources reach only a fraction of the nation's homeless 
children. (Even using conservative estimates, the fiscal year 1991 appropriation provides litde 
more than $25 per homeless child per year.) Without regard to the mounting evidence, we can 
continue to try to convince ourselves that the problem does not exist - not in my town, not in my 
state. 

The risks associated with such a choice are staggering. It is better that our Jeffs and Michaels 
learn legitimate ways to support themselves rather than end up in overcrowded prisons. 
Insufficient public funds will not support the Rosalies or Levis who have not had the opportunities 
to learn basic skills. There are not enough shelters to house all of the children of the Caseys, Jays, 
and Amandas should our gamble fail. Moreover, there simply is not enough human potential in 
America -- potential to create, to inspire, to love, to build -- such that we can afford to waste that 
which is in every Bryant, every Jason, and every Brandi. 

On the other hand, the required investment is tremendous. A tremendous amount of courage is 
required to face the reality that hundreds of thousands of children are homeless in the world's 
greatest nation. A tremendous amount of energy and dctemiination, with a reasonable supply of 
fiscal resources, are required to restructure schools so that any child, even a child experiencing the 
trauma of homelessness, will learn. 

The National Association of State Coordinators for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth 
applauds the courage, energy, and determination of the national leaders who have sought to 
respond to the educational needs of homeless children and youth. Furtheimore, we encourage a 
continued commitment to a hope for a better tomorrow for every child who is homeless today. We 
encourage and join in a full investment in all that is required to make a difference -- not just for a 
few, but for every homeless child and every homeless youth. In the face of incredible adversity, 
many of the children we have been privileged to serve have not given up hope. Neither shall we. 
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Appendix A 



On November 29, 1990, President Bush signed into law the McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Ainendments of 1990 (P. L. 101-645). The portion of the McKinney Act related to the education 
of homeless children and youth. Subtitle VII-B, was substantially altered by Title VI of the 
amendments. The following is a reproduction of the Act, as amended, based upon the revisions 
indicated in the Conp-essinnal Rt^^^nr^, Volume 136, No. 148--Part II, October 25, 1990 



STEWART B. MCKINNEY HOMELESS ASSISTANCE ACT 
SUBTITLE VII-B (Sections 721-722) 
as amended November 29, 1990 

Section 721.St8tement of Policy. 

It is the policy of the Congress that- 

(1) each State educational agency shall assure that each child of a homeless individual and 
each homeless youth have access to a free, appropriate public education which would be 
provided to the children of a resident of a State and is consistent with the State school 
attendance laws; 

(2) in any State that has a residency requirement as a component of its compulsory 
attendance laws qt pthgr laws, regulations, practices, or policie s that mav arf ^ ^^p-i^^- |he 
^nrQllpignt. ang nd^nqe. or succ e ss in s chool of homeless children and homeless vnnfh thp 
State will review and undertake steps to revise such laws, regulations, practices, ornnlinies to 
assure that the children of homeless individuals and homeless youth are afforded a free and 
appropriate public education; and 

(3) homelessness alone should not be sufficient reason to separate students from the. 
mainstream school environment 

Section 722.Grants for State and T.ncal Activities for the Education of Homeless 
Children and Youth. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.--The Secretary of Education is, in accordance witii the 
provisions of this section, authoi .zed to make grants to States to canv out the activities described 
in subsections (c), (d), and (e). 

(b) ALLOCATION.--From tiie amounts appropriated for each fiscal year pursuant to 
subsection (g), the Secretary shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount appropnated in each such year as the amount allocated under t»art A of chanter 1 of title! of 
the Elementary and Secondaiy Education Act of 1965 to the local educational agencies in tiie State 
in that year bears to the total amount allocated to such agencies in all States, except that no State 
shaU receive less than $50,000. The Secretary sh^^ll re.erv^ n 1 p^r ^ent of the amnnnt apnmnriafe/i 
fpr gach fiscal yg^r \q be a llocated bv the S ec retar y among the \^in Islands r.narn . A^^riX^ 
Samoa, thg CpmrnonweaUh gf thg NQUhem Mariana Islands and Palau fnntil the rnmp V^t f.^^ 
ASSOCianon with Palau takes effect pursuant tn section lOUarnfPnhl jc Law Vo' fiSRV «ccn^^^ 
Xm reSPgCtiyg nged, as determined bv the Senary, except that n o such terrifnry Qj iall r^eiye Tess 
in fiscal year 1991 than itreceived in fiscal year 1900 T^p SeCTetar^ m^ 

exceed 1 percent of the amount apprnp riPtPr< fnr ^^. ^ f l^.^ i y.^. f^ ^" f rograms for Indian ^ ^^Aen^. 
served bv schools funded bv the Secretary of the Interior, as determined nnder the Indian Self- 
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neterminarion and Education Assistance A ct consistent with the DUrPQSftS of this Act. AS USCd IJ 
this Ruhsection. the term 'State' shall not i nclude the Virgin Tslandi^. Guam. Atnencan Samoa, tnc 
rommonwealth of the Nort hern Mariana Islands, or Palau. 

(c) AUTHORIZED ACTIVrnES.--Grants under this sectjon shall be used-- 

(1) to carry out the policies set forth in section 721 in the State; 

Q) nrnyidi' activities for and services to h omeless children and homeless VOUthS that 
enahlft such children and youths to enroll in. attend, and achieve success in SChooll 

(3) to ertablish or designate an Office of Coordinator of Education of Homeless 
Children and Youii in accordance with subsection (d); 

(4) to prepare and carry out the State plan described in subsection (e); 

r S't to develop and implement programs for school t^ersonnel to heighten awareness of 
sppcific problems of the educatio n of homeless children and vouth: and 

(fx\ if amounts appropriated for the applicable fiscal vear exceed the amount 
a ppronriflted for fiscal vpar 1990 und er this section, to provide grants to local educational 
agpncles for purt)f>sfts nf this section, and if such amounts antiropnated do not exceed the 
amount appronriated f^r fiscal v^ar 1990. the State education aeencv. at the discretion of 
finch agencv. mav provide such grants. 

(d) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF COORDINATOR.--The Coordinator of Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth established in each State shall-- 

(1) once every two years gather data on the number and location of homeless children 
and youth in the State, and such data gathering shall include the number of homeless 
rhjl^rf n fl"^ b""^ft^pss youths enrollp.d in school s in thp. State, determined through random 
sampling or other statistical methods that en sutp. that such children and vouthS are nOt 
nvprtiv identified as being homeless , the nature and extent of problems of access to, and 
placement of, homeless children and homeless youth in elementary and secondary schools, 
the difficulties in identifying the special needs of such children, and any prperess made bv 
the State educational agency and '"^^ ^ educationa l agencies within the State in addressing 
such problems and difficulties: '^^^ 

(2) develop and carry out the State plan described m subsection (e); 

(3) prepare and submit to the Secretary not later than December 31, 1991. and on 
December 31 of every second vear thereafter a report on the data gathered pursuant to 

paragraph (1); 

To the extent that reliable current data is available in the State, each coordinator descnbed in 
this subsection may use such data to fulfill the requirements of paragraph (1). 

(4^ facilitate coordinarion betwf f p thi» Statp p.dncarion agencv. the State social services 
agpncv. and other agencies providing services to homele ss children and vouth and their 

r.^^ develop relationships and coordinate wi th other relp.vant education, child 
dpvplopment. or preschool programs and providers of services lO homeless children. 
homeless families, and runa way and homeless ynnths (including domestic violence 
agencies, shelter operators, transitional ho using facilities, runaway and homeless VOUth 
cpntpfg and transitional living programs f or homeless youths^ in order to improve the 
p ]-^yj<;ion of comprehensiv<^ services to home less children and homeless VOUths and the 
families of such children and youths. 

(e) STATE PLAN.- , , . umj 

(1) Each State shall adopt a plan to provide for the education of each homeless child or 
homeless youth within the State which will contain provisions designed to-- 

(A) authorize the State educational agency, the local educational agency, the 
parent or guardian of the homeless child, the homeless youth, or the applicable 
social worker to make the determinations required under this section; 
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(B) provide procedures for the prompt resolution of disputes regarding the 
educational placement of homeless children and youth; 

(O develop nroerams for school personnel fincludiny principals, attendance 
officers, teachers, and enrollment personneH. to heighten the awareness of such 
personnel of the specific educational needs of runaway and homeless youths: and 

(D) ensure that homeless children and homeless youths w ho meet the relevant 
eligibility criteria are able to participate in FederaL State, or local food programs: 

(E) ensure that homeless children and homeless youths who meet the relevant 
eligibility criteria are able to part icipate in Federal. State, or local before- and after- 
school care programs and provide for the disclosure of data concerning the 
participation of such children in such programs in plans sub mitted by the State after 
the initial plan of the State: 

(F) address problems set forth in the report provided to the Secretary under 
subsection (dV^): 

(G) address problems with respect to the education of homeless children and 
homeless youths including problems caused bv 

(i^ transportation issues: and 

(ii) enrollment delays which are caused by- 

(n immunization requirements: 

fin residency requirements: 

(Iin lack of birth certificates, school records, or other documentation: or 
fIV) guardianship issues: 

(H) demonstrate that the State and local educational agencies in the State have 
developed and will review and revise policies to remove b arriers to the enrollment 
and retention of homeless children and homeless youths i n schools of the State: and 

(n ensure that the State educational agen cy and local educational agencies within 
the State will adopt policies and practices to ensure that home less children and 
homeless youths are not isolated or stigmatized. 

(2) Each plan adopted under this subsection shall assure to the extent practicable under 
requirements relating to education established by State law, that local educational agencies 
within the State will comply with the requirements of paragraphs (3) through js^, 

(3) (A) The local educational agency of each homeless child and each homeless 
youth shall either- 

(i) continue the child's or youth's education in the sch ool of origin 
(D for the remainder of the academic year or 

(in in any case in which a family becomes home less between academic 
years, for the following academic vear. or 

(ii) enroll the child or vouth in anv school that nonho meless suidents who 
live in the attendance area in which the chi ld or youth is actually living are 
eligible to attend: 

whichever is in the child's best interest or the youth's best interest 

(B^ In determining? the best interests of the child or vouth for pnrposps of 
making a school assignment under paragraph (A), considerati on shall be given to a 
request made bv a parent regarding school selection. 

(C) For purposes of this naragraph. the term "school of origi n shall mean the 
school that the child or vouth attended when pe rmanently housed, or the school in 
which the child or vouth was last enrolled. 

(4) The choice regarding placement shall be made regardless of whether die child or 
youth is living witii the homeless parents or has been temporarily placed elsewhere by the 
parents. 




(5) Each homeless child shall be provided services comparable to services offered to 
other students in the school selected according to the provisions of paragraph (3), including 
transportation services , educational services for which the child meets the eligibility criteria, 
such as compensatory educational programs for the disadvantaged, and educational 
programs for the handicapped and for students with limited English proficiency; programs 
in vocational education; programs for the gifted and talented; and school meal programs. 

(6^ Anv record ordinarily kept bv the, school, including imm unization records, academic 
records, birth certificates, guardianship neconHs. and evaluations for special services or 
programs of each homeless child or youth shall be maintained- 

(A) so that the records are available, in a timely fashion, when a child or youth 
enters a new school district; and 

(B) in a manner consistent with section 438 of the General Education 
Provisions Act. 

(7^ Fach local educarional aeencv se rving homeless childrftn or vouth that receives 
assistance under this title shall coordina te with local social service agencies, and other 
agencies or programs providing services to such children or vouth a nd their families. 



(K) Each local educational agency that receives assis tance under this title shall designate 



a homelessness liaison to ensure that- 

(A) homeless children and vouth enroll and su cceed in the schools of that 
agency! and 

(B) homeless families, children and vouth recei ve educational services for 
which thev are eligible, an d referrals to health care services, dental services, mental 
health services, and othe r appropriate services- 
State coordinators and local educa tional agency liaisons shall inform school 

personnel, service provid ers and advocates working with homeless families of the 

duties of the liaisons. 
(Q^ Each State and local educarional agencv sh all review and revise anv policies that 
may act as barriers to the enrollm ent of homeless children and vouth in schools selected in 
accordance with paragraph nv Tn reyiewing and revising such policies, consideration 
shall be given to issues concerning transportation, requirem ents of immunization. 
residency, birth certificates, school records, or other doc umentation, and guardianship. 
Special attention shall he given to ensuring the enrollment and ^tendance of homeless 
children and youths who are not currentiv attending school. 

(f) APPLICATION.-No State may receive a grant under this section unless the State 
educational agency submits an application to the Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such information as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.-- 

(1) There are authorized to be appropriated $50.000.000 for fiscal vea r 1991. and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992 and 1993. 

(2^ The State educational agency mav reser ve not to exceed 5 percent of the amount 
received bv such agency under this section in each fi scal vear. or an amount equal to the 
amount received bv such State ag ency for State activities under this section in fiscal vear 
1990. whichever is greater, to conduct activities under paragraphs (It through (5) of 
subsection fcV 

£^ (A) In any fiscal vear in which the amo unt appropriated under paragraph (1 ) 
does not equal or exceed $100.000.000 the State education al agency shall use funds 
not otherwi se reserved under paragraph (2) to award grants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with subsection (cYfi). 
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(B^ In any fiscal year in which the amount appropriated under paragraph 
equals or exceeds $100.000.000. the State educational agency shall use funds not 
otherwise reserved under paragraph (2) to allocate to each local educational agency 
an amount that bears the same ratio to amount not otherwise reserved as the 
aggregate amount received bv such local educational agency under part A of chapter 
1 of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for such fiscal 
year bears to the aggregate amount received bv all local educational agencies in the 
State for purposes of carrying out such part for such fiscal year. 
(4) Sums appropriated in each fiscal year shall remain available for the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

Section 723. Local Fdiicatinnal Agency Grants for the Ed ucation of Homeless 
Children and Youth. 

(a^ GENERAL AIJTHORITY.- 

(\) Grantees and purpose of grants.-- The State educational agency shall, in 
accordance with section 722(cV6^ and from amounts made available to such agency under 
secrion 722. make grants to local educational a gencies for the purpose of facilitating the 
enrollment, attendance and success of homeless children and youths in schools. 

(2) Use of grants.- Unless otherwise specified, servic es under paragraph (U may he 
provided through programs on school grounds or at other no nsectarian facilities. Where 
services are provided through programs on school grou nds, such services may also be 
made available to children or youths who are determined by the local educational agency to 
be at risk of failing in or dropping out of schools, except t hat priority for such services 
shall be given to homeless children and homeless youths. To the maximum extent 
practicable, services shall be provided through existing prog rams and mechanisms that 
integrate homeless individuals with nonhomeless individuals. 

(3) Regular academic program.- Services provided under this section are not intended 
to replace the regular academic program. 

(h) AUTHORIZED ACTIVmES - 

(\) Pnmarv activities.- Not less than 50 percent of amounts provided under a grant 
under this section shall be used to provide tutoring, remedial education services, or other 
education services to homeless children or h omeless youths. 

(2) Related activities.- Not less than 35. nor more than 50 . percent of amounts 
provided under a grant under this secrion may be used for acrivities that may include- 
(A^ the provision of expedited evaluations of the strengths and needs of 
homeless children and homeless youths, including n eeds and eligibility for 
programs and services (including gifted and talented programs, sp ecial education 
programs, programs for students with limited English proficiency, and remedial 
services^: 

(B) professional development for educators and other school personnel that is 
designed to develop awareness and sensitivity to th e needs of homeless children 
and homeless youths and the rights of such children and youths nn der this Act: 

(C) the provision of referral services to homeless children and homeless youths 
for medical, dental, men tal, and other health services: 

(D) the provision of assistance to defray the exces s cost of tran.sportation for 
students not provided under secrion 722(e^f5) and n ot otherwise provided through 
Federal. State, or local funding, where necessary to enable students to attend the 
school sele<:ted under sec tion 722 (e)(3): 

(E) the provision of developmentallv appropriate ea riv childhood programs for 
preschool age children: 
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(F) the provision of before- and after-school and summer programs for 
homeless children or homeless youths in which a teacher or other qualified 
individual provides tutoring, homework assistance, and supervision of educational 
activities: 

(G^ where necessary, the pavment of fees and other costs associated with 
tracking, obtaining, and transferring records necessary to enroll homeless children 
or homeless youths in school, including birth certificates, immunization records. 
academic records, guardianship records, and evaluations for special programs or 

(HS the provision of parent education and training to the parents of homeless 
children and homeless youths about the rights of and resources available to such 
children and youths: 

(n the development of coordination between schools and agencies providing 
services to homeless children and homeless youths: 

(J^ the provision of counseling, social work and psychological services, 
including violence counseling, and referrals for such seivices: 

(K) activities to address the particular needs of homeless children and homeless 
vouths that may arise from domestic violence: 

(D activities to develop and implement programs for school personnel to 
heighten the awareness of such personnel of the specific educational needs of 
runaway and homeless youths: 

(M) the adaptation of space and the pureha.se of supplies for nonschool facilities 
made available under subsection (2l\(2) to provide services under this subsection: 

(N) the provision of school supplies to be distributed at the shelter or temporary 
housing facilities: and 

(O) the provision of such other extraordinary or emergency assistance 
determined bv the Secretary as essential to enable homeless children and youth to 
attend school. 

(3^1 Eligibility.- No State or local educational agency may receive a grant under this 
section unless the State in which the agency is located has submitted a State plan as 
required by section 122(e). 

fc^ AWARDS.- 

(1) Basis.- Except as provided in section 722(g)(3¥B'>. from amounts appropriated for 
each fiscal year under section 722(g>. the State educational agency mav award grants under 
this section to local educational agencies submitting an application under subsec tion (d^ on 
the basis of the need of such agencies. 

(2^ Determination.- In determining need under paragraph (n. the State educational 
agency mav consider the number of homeless children and homeless vouth enrolled in 
preschool, elementary, and secondary schools within the area served bv the a gency, and 
shall consider the needs of such children and vouth. and the ability of the agency to meet 
such needs. Such agency mav also consider- 

(A) the extent to which the proposed use of funds would *^acilitgte die 
enrollment, retention, and educational success of homeless children and vouth: 

(B) the extent to which the application reflects coordination with oth er local and 
State agencies that serve homeless children and vouth. as well as the State Plan 
required by section 722^^: 

(C) the extent to which the applicant exhibits in the application and in current 
practice a commitment to education of all homeless children and vouth in its 
jurisdiction: and 

(D) other criteria as the agency determines appropriate. 
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(d^APPLICATTON- 

(1) In gcngral,- A local cdttcational aeencv that desires to recei v e a grant under fhis 
SCgtlOn shall submit an applicarion to the State edu cational apencv at such time, in snrh 
manner, and containing or accomnanied hv s uch information as the State ayencv may 
reasonably renuirc according to guidelines issued hv the Secretary. Each such apnlic^irinn 
shall inchide- 

(A) a descrimion of the services and programs for which assistance 

and the problems sought to be addressed through the pr ovision of such services and 
programs! 

(B) assurances that the applicant complies with or will use requested funds to 
come into compliance with paragraphs thmugh (9) of secrinn T)2^^)- 

(C) an assurance that assistance un der the grant will supplement and n^^f 
supplant funds used before the award of r he grant for purposes of providinp 
services to homeless childr en and homeless youths: and 

(D) a description of policies and procedures that t he agency will implement 
ensure that activities carried out bv the age ncy will not isolate or sHgmatizft 
homeless children and h omeless youth. 

(3)rsic1 Term of Awards.-- Grants awarded und er this section shall he for terms nnt try 
exceed 2 vaars. 

^ (C) REPORTS . - Each State educarional agency that receiv e s a grant under this secrinn for anv 
fisca l year shall, as part of the plan of the state submitted u nder secrion 772(c\(4Y nmvide tn 
Secretary data concpminp- ' 

(1) the number of homeless children and h omeless youths served with j^ ssis^""^** 
provided under the grant under thi s section: and 

(2) a description of the success of the program under this section in allowing hnmeie^ ^ 
Children and homeless youths to enroll in. atten d, and succeed in sch ool, 

Section 724. National Responsibilities 

(a) GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE.- The Comptroller General of the United States 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress not later than June 30, 1988 a report on the number of 
homeless children and youth in all States. 

(b) SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBrLITIES.- 

(1) The Secretary shall monitor and review compliance with the provisions of this 
subtide in accordance with the provisions of the General Education Provisions Act. In 
revieviang the State plans submitted hv the St^^f ^fjn^ ational apencieV.inder se^^rion 170( ^1 
the Secretary shall evaluate whether State laws, polic i es, and pracrices descrihed in s.ir^ 
Plans adefluatel V address the problems of homeless chi ldren and homeless youth miflrina to 
access to education and pla cement as described in such pians: 

121 (A) The Secretary, in consultation with pers o ns and organizations that am 
Knowledgeable about the needs of homeless children and yonfl ) . shall, thir^ngh tt^^ 
awarding of a grant, or through entering in to a contract or coonerarive agmement 
conduct a study to determine the best means of identifying, locatin g , and counrina 
homeless Children and vouth for the purpos es of this suhritle. Such persons and 
organizations tQ_be consulted shall include r epresentatives of State cooirtinator^j , 
local educational agencies with substantial numbers of homeles s children and 
youth, local government agencies with responsihilitv for adminis t ering hotneless 
Shelters, and adyocacv groups representing the interests of h o meless children anrj 
youth. The Secretary shall also consult with th e Secretary of Health and Human 
Services and the Secretary of Housing and Ilrhan Development a s appmpriate in 
carrying out th is paragraph. ' 
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The study conducted under suhoarapaph (M shall consider- 

the appropriate definition of the terms 'homeless child' and 'homeless 
youth': 

(W^ the experienre of the 1990 Census ;n id entifying, locating, and counting 
homeless children and vouth: ..... 

fiii^ appropriate methodolopies for identifvm y . locating, and counting such 
children and vouth- including us ing schools, shelters, and other sncial service 
apencies to collect data: and 

(iv^ the prelected accuracy of the methodologies iden tified in clause f ml. and 
the costs associated with the us e of each methodology: 
to determine the number of homeless children and youth in the United States to 
create as accurate an account as tx ^ssihle of the number, location, and living 
circumstances of such c hildren and vouth. including the number of such children 
and youth that are attending school regularly, part-time, or not at all, and reasons 
fnr the nonattendance of such children and vouth. 

fi^ Not later than 240 davs after t he date of enactment of this paragraph, the 
Secretary shall prep are and submit, to the appropriate committees of Congress. 
fl report containing the results of the stud v conducted under subparagraph (A) 
and estimated costs of making the estimates required under clause (iiV 

rii^ Not later than D ecember 1. 1992. the Secretary, in consultation with the 
appropriate comynittees of Congress, and through the use of appropriate 
Statistical methodology, .shall, through a grant, contract or cooperative 
agreement, determine accnrate es timates of the number of homeless children and 
youth throughout the Narion and the number of such children and vouth 

attending school. . 

(D) The Secretary mav reserve not more than $250.0 00 from amounts 
appropriate/! under section 722(g^ in 1991 to carry out the smdv required under 

subparagraph f/A . , , . u 

CP^ There are authorized to be ap propriated such sums as mav be necessary in 
1992 to prepare the report and estimates requi red under subparagraph (C). 
The Secretary shall provide such suppo rt and technical assistance to the State 
educational agencies as is required bv such a gencies to carry out their 
responsibilities und er this subtitle. 

(4) The Secretary shall prepare and submit a report to the Congress on the programs 
and activities authorized by this subtitle at the end of each fiscal year. 

(5) The Secretary shall compile and submit a report to the Congress containing the 
information received from the States pursuant to section 722(d)(3) within 45 days 
of its receipt. 

(5) [sic] The Secretary shall conduct evaluation and dissemination activities of 
programs designed to meet the educational needs of honcieless elementary and 
secondary school students. 

(6) The Secretary shall require applications for grants under this subtitle to be submitted 
to the Secretary not later than the expiration of the 60-Uay period beginning on the 
date that funds are appropriated for purposes of making such grants and shall make 
such grants not later than the expiration of the 120-day period beginning on such 
date. 

(7) The Secretary, based on the information received from the States and information 
gathered by the Secretary under paragraph (1), shall determine the extent to which 
State educational agencies are ensuring that each homeless child and homeless 
youth has access to a free appropriate education as described in section 721(1). 
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Section WppftrfiS. 



. Not l ater than 2 years after the date of enactment of this suhsecrion the romptmi w nfrnl n f 

the United States, in consultation with the Ser«>fflrv ch«1| p repare and snhmit fnVhi: "j^^^ 



Ptntrnttees of Congress a renoit containing the findmps of a smdv cnndiirti H i to determine thi. 

most effgCnve nflCthod of distributing funds nrovide^ under this snhrit l e to State ed.ir«rint,n | 
agencies and local educational ^^^^n^^^^ ^""""^ "'"'^^ rinn nimnni 

Section 726. Definitions. 

As used in this subtitle- 

(1) the term "Secretary" means the Secretary of Education; and 

(2) the term "State" means each of the several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Cornmonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northem Mariana Islands. 
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The National Association of State Coordinators for 
the Education of Homeless Children and Youth 
applauds the courage, energy, and determination of 
the national leaders who have sought to identify and 
respond to the educational needs of homeless children 
and youth. Furthermore, we encourage a continued 
commitment to a hope for a better tomorrow for every 
child who is homeless today. We encourage and join 
in a full investment in all that is required to make a 
difference - not just for a few, but for every 
homeless child and every homeless youth. In the face 
of incredible adversity, many of the children we have 
been privileged to serve have not given up hope. 
Neither shall we. 



